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All changes in the addresses of mem- 
bers and officers should be sent to the 
office of the General President in order 
that corrections may be made on the 
mailing list used in sending out the 
monthly Magazine. 





Every now and then in attending meetings of our different local 
unions throughout the country I run across members who tell me that 
they are not receiving the Journal. Let me repeat again that if you 
are not getting the Journal it is through no fault of this office. If those 
members will hand in their names and proper addresses to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of their local union and instruct that officer to forward 
them to the General President, said members will receive the Journal. 
If the individual member fails to notify the proper officer of his local 
that he has changed his address, then the Journal will not be forwarded 
to his new address as the post office department will not take the time to 
hunt up the new address. If the Secretary-Treasurer fails to send in 
the names and addresses of the members of the local, the Journal can 
not be forwarded as, of course, we do not have the names and addresses. 
The Secretary-Treasurer sometimes receives names and addresses from 
members but forgets to send them in. This is, of course, negligence on 
the part of the local officers and the International should not, under the 
circumstances, be held responsible because it is not our fault. We have 
a competent individual here in headquarters who handles this work, 
adding new names to the mailing list and making changes in addresses 
when members move. It is necessary that all names and changes in 
addresses be sent in by the Secretary-Treasurer of the local, otherwise 
we have no way of knowing whether or not the individual member is in 
good standing on the books of the local union. 





Behavior is a mirror in which everyone showeth his image.—Gothe. 





Before men made us citizens, great nature made us men.—Lowell. 





What? ...Was man made a wheel-work to wind up 

And be discharged, and straight way wound up anew; 

No; grown his growth lasts; taught, he ne’er forgets. 
—Browning. 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATES 
REPRESENTING THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION AT THE 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
HELD IN PORTLAND, ORE., 
OCTOBER 1-12, 1923 


=HE convention of 
the American Fed- 
eration of Labor 
> was opened in the 
<< bi Municipal Auditori- 
4 um in Portland by 
= President G. A. 
VonSchriltz of the 
Portland Central Labor Council. 

A musical entertainment was 
given by the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra and prayer was offered 
by the Rev. Walter Taylor Sumner, 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church. 

G. A. VonSchriltz, President of 
the Central Body, delivered an ad- 
dress of welcome to the delegates 
present in the convention and then 
introduced Mr. George L. Baker, 
Mayor of Portland, who also de- 
livered an address of welcome, 
pledging the freedom of the city of 
Portland to the delegates while 
visiting in that city. Governor 
Pierce of Oregon also delivered a 
masterly address of welcome to the 
delegates, describing the beauties 
and resources of that wonderful 
State. 

Mr. Otto Hartwig, President of 
the Oregon State Federation of La- 
bor, made an address of welcome, 
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in the name of the State Federa- 
tion, to the delegates and visitors. 
The gavel was then turned over to 
President Gompers, who, in his 
masterly manner, accepted the ad- 
dresses of welcome, and in turn de- 
livered an address to the delegates 
and visitors and the representa- 
tives of the State of Oregon and 
the City of Portland. 

The Committee on Credentials 
next made its report to the conven- 
tion. After a brief discussion the 
report was accepted. President 
Gompers then appointed the sev- 
eral committees who handle the 
many resolutions coming before 
the convention. Your delegates 
were represented as usual on 
the several committees. Delegate 
Hughes being a member of the 
Committee on Resolutions, Dele- 
gate Gillespie on the Committee on 
Adjustment, Delegate Neer on the 
Committee on Education and Dele- 
gate Tobin on the Committee on 
International Labor Relations and 
chairman of the Committee on 
Laws. 

This completed the work for the 
opening day of the convention. 
The greater part of the work was 
then transferred to the different 
committees, and with the excep- 
tion of some addresses delivered by 
other speakers, there was not much 
work done outside of the work of 
the committees during the first 
week of the convention. 

On the second Monday of the 
convention, however, quite a dis- 
cussion arose over the seating of a 
delegate named Dunne, a commu- 
nist, representing the Butte, Mon- 
tana, Central Body. Dunne was an 
expressed and avowed communist 
and had declared himself against 
the policies and principles of the 
American Federation of Labor. He 
was given unlimited time in which 
to present his side of the case, and 
during his talk made all kinds of 
insulting remarks and charges 
against the officers of national and 


international unions and against 
the officers of the Federation of La- 
bor, criticising generally the meth- 
ods of the American Federation of 
Labor. He was answered by sev- 
eral delegates who knew pretty 
thoroughly his history, among 
them Fred Mooney of. the West 
Virginia Miners, who thoroughly 
exposed Dunne, stating part of his 
former record and his actions dur- 
ing the West Virginia coal miners’ 
strike, which were anything but 
honest and helpful to the miners in 
that district. Charges and counter- 
charges were made against the sin- 
cerity of Dunne. After four or 
five hours of debate on the ques- 
tion a motion was made that the 
previous question be put, and this 
motion was adopted almost unani- 
mously by the delegates, and when 
a roll call vote was taken as to 
whether or not Mr. Dunne should 
be allowed to continue as a dele- 
gate, the vote of the convention 
was 27,850 against allowing him to 
continue as a delegate and 124 for 
him. 

Dunne, we were informed, is a 
member of the Machinists’ Union, 
but not working at the trade, and is 
doing Russian propaganda work. 
The Machinists’ Union, however, 
voted unanimously to expel him 
from the convention, proving con- 
clusively that the convention was 
thoroughly informed as to the 
character of this man, his aims, ob- 
jects and purposes and did not be- 
lieve in Russianizing the American 
Labor Movement. There is no 
question, from the information 
brought out in the discussion, but 
what he is in the employ of the 
Soviet government, otherwise he 
could not have made himself such a 
contemptible character in the eyes 
of the great rank and file of Amer- 
ican trade unionists. 

A day or two after the Dunne 
discussion had closed a resolution 
endeavoring to get the convention 
to go on record as favoring and 
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recognizing Soviet Russia was also 
overwhelmingly defeated, the vote 
of the convention being almost 
unanimous. 

This year there were not many 
questions of jurisdiction before the 
convention, which was very un- 
usual and encouraging, it taking 
the Committee on Adjustment, who 
handle jurisdiction disputes, but 
thirty minutes to make its report, 
while those men who have been at- 
tending the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor for 
the past fifteen or sixteen years, 
will recall that in former years four 
or five days of the convention were 
taken up by jurisdiction disputes. 

There was nothing before the 
convention pertaining to our organ- 
ization, as the jurisdiction dispute 
between the Iron Workers and our 
International Union had already 
been acted upon and decided by an 
arbitration board, which arbitra- 
tion board was appointed in accord- 
ance with the action of the Feder- 
ation convention held in Cincinnati. 
The report and decision of the ar- 
bitration board was approved by 
the Executive Council in its report 
to the convention. For your infor- 
mation, we are publishing the de- 
cision on another page of the 
magazine. 

The expression of the Executive 
Council in opposing the Ku Klux 
Klan was confirmed by the conven- 
tion, and this “union-busting,” la- 
bor-hating organization was bit- 
terly denounced by the convention. 

The Committee on Constitution 
and Laws reported a change in the 
date of the next convention from 
the first Monday in October to the 
third Monday in November, for 
that year only, due to the fact that 
the presidential election takes place 
in that year, and it was considered 
that by holding the convention in 
October it would interfere with the 
work of the men who might en- 
gage in the political conflict in an 
endeavor to elect to office the men 


who are friendly to the trade union 
movement and to defeat Labor’s 
enemies. Therefore, next year the 
convention will open on the third 
Monday of November. 

The constitution was also 
amended, giving power to the Ex- 
ecutive Council to change the con- 
vention city if an emergency arose 
warranting such a change. In or- 
der to make this more clear we de- 
sire to say that it has always been 
the custom of each convention to 
select the city or place where the 
next convention shall be held, con- 
sequently the city placed before the 
convention receiving the largest 
number of votes is the one chosen 
for the convention for the succeed- 
ing year. Sometimes, however, the 
Executive Officers of the American 
Federation of Labor find unpleas- 
ant conditions existing within said 
city; printing rates sometimes be- 
ing increased beyond reason, hotel 
rates increased and other embar- 
rassing conditions arising, so the 
convention amended the laws, giv- 
ing power to the Executive Council, 
should any unpleasant condition or 
emergency arise, to change the 
convention city. El] Paso, Texas, 
won the convention, defeating De- 
troit, Mich. 

There was no opposition to any 
of the present officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council being 
elected unanimously. 

Peter Brady, a member of the 
Photo Engravers’ International 
Union, and Edward Gainor, Presi- 
dent of the Letter Carriers’ Union, 
were elected as fraternal delegates 
to Great Britain. Walter W. Brit- 
ton, President of the Metal Polish- 
ers’ International Union, was 
elected .delegate to the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress. 

The convention adjourned on 
Friday, the second week of the con- 
vention, at 1:00 p. m. 

This convention did more con- 
structive work in less time than 
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was done by any of the preceding 
conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in the last sixteen 
years, as some of your delegates 
have been attending conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor 
for sixteen consecutive years. The 
convention adjourned in shorter 
time than ever before, taking up all 
together but ten days of actual 
work. 

There were fewer jurisdiction 
misunderstandings and less bitter- 
ness between delegates displayed at 
this convention than at any previ- 
ous convention in years past. There 
was a greater determination to 
speed up the work of the conven- 
tion than at any time before in re- 
cent years. There was, perhaps, 
more oratory and speechmaking at 
this convention than any in recent 
years. There were several roll 
calls, and the decisions of the roll 
calls were most emphatic, the vote 
of the delegates being almost 
unanimous. The only close roll call 
was the one on the convention city, 
where the result of the roll call 
vote gave E] Paso the next conven- 
tion instead of Detroit. 

More side trips and scenery were 
‘enjoyed, due to the location of the 
City of Portland, than during any 
‘ previous convention. 

In summing up the situation, 
those attending the convention 
were considerably impressed with 
the determination on the part of 
the workers to act as a unit in 
solving the difficulties and in bring- 
ing about better conditions for the 
great rank and file of trade union- 
ists they represent. 

We, your delegates, desire to say, 
that we did our best to serve the 
interests of our organization and 
we desire to express the hope that 
we were somewhat successful and 
helpful. During important discus- 
sions in the convention, we did not 
interfere in the affairs of other 
organizations and while we lent our 
assistance in every way possible, 


especially by serving on commit- 
tees, we were there to protect and 
further the interests of our Inter- 
national Union first, and next to 
help in every way that we possibly 
could toward the constructive work 
- the American Federation of La- 
or. 

We hope that we have fulfilled 
our duties as delegates, as we did 
our best to serve our membership, 
and in closing this report we ex- 
press our appreciation to our mem- 
bership who selected us as their 
representatives. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM A. NEER, 
DANIEL ROX, 

JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 
MICHAEL CASEY, 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
Delegates. 





MIGRATION OF NEGROES 


Sherman’s march to the sea cost 
Georgia no more than the loss she 
is suffering from the migration of 
her negro population, according to 
the Georgia Bankers’ Association, 
which is worried over a threatened 
reduction of State wealth by $27,- 
000,000 this year, with 46,674 
farmhouses left vacant, 55,524 idle 
plows, and a labor shortage already 
of 70,843 persons. If the present 
rate of exodus keeps up, the num- 
ber of persons lost this year will 
equal the population of ten average 
mid-Georgia counties. Land that 
brought from $40 to $75 an acre in 
1919 now meets no demand at all 
and weeds are the only crop. Presi- 
dent William A. Winburn, of the 
Central of Georgia Railway, wants 
more cheap labor from Europe and 
is bombarding members of Con- 
gress to let down the bars to im- 
migration. While the Georgia Leg- 
islature dallies with a proposal to 
make it “a felony for any person or 
concern to solicit labor in Georgia 
for other States” and amends the 
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general tax so that each labor 
agent in the State must, in addi- 
tion to paying a $1,000 tax, give a 
bond to protect creditors of each 
person sent out of the State, the 
negroes have held a state-wide con- 
ference. These negroes, who rep- 
resent 45 per cent of Georgia’s 
population, point to diserimination 
in the distribution of agricultural 
relief, to the crowded tenements 
and farm shanties, to the unspeak- 
able Jim-Crow cars, to the absentee 
landlord system with its indecent 
overseers, and to the $15,000 spent 
on negro schools while $735,000 
goes to white schools. And they 
add, the negro’s life is too cheap; 
in the midst of mob violence no 
colored person, however honest, in- 
dustrious, humble, and law-abiding, 
can possibly feel himself safe over- 
night. Too often he is made to feel 
that the law was designed solely 
for his punishment, but not for his 
protection.—The Nation. 





SENATOR HIRAM JOHNSON’S 
LABOR DAY ADDRESS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PROUD OF NATION 

“All Americans are proud of 
their citizenship in the nation 
which, under free institutions, has 
become the greatest and most 
powerful on earth. We are happy 
and proud that we are not only 
citizens of this new experiment in 
government, but that we are a part 
of the latest and most progressive 
development of the greatest democ- 
racy of all time, residents and citi- 
zens of the great State of the West, 
which in a few decades is destined 
to play, by reason of its certain 
growth, its geographical situation 
and the shifting world activity to 
the Pacific, the most important 
part in the world’s economy. 

“Today I pass these reflections. 
They occur alike to all. Our hearts 
sing our paeans of praise for the 
land of our birth or adoption, for 


the State whose fame exceeds that 
of all others, for the incomparable 
city that has not its like in all the 
universe. 


AGE OLD STRUGGLE 


“The age long struggle of labor 
had its early beginnings in man’s 
mere right to live. It demanded at 
first no more than the simple privi- 
lege of existence. It was a despair- 
ing cry of God’s creatures against 
oppression and wrong and grinding 
poverty. As it weakly struggled, it 
found the individual impotent 
against oppressive power and in 
the crucible of dire necessity finally 
learned the lesson of organization. 
It is not so long ago that in some 
countries men were harnessed, in _ 
certain occupations, like beasts of 
burden and their lots were little 
better. The cries of outraged hu- 
manity fell upon deaf ears and indi- 
vidual pleas were futile. 

“Organization gave those pleas 
another tone and the struggle for 
better conditions, so long so un- 
equal, assumed another phase and 
after years and years came the 
recognition that the same God had 
created alike the man who toiled 
and him for whom he toiled. And 
organization wrought the meta- 
morphosis that the modern world 
has seen in hours and conditions. 
Men became men again, with an 
equal right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


VIGILANCE NEEDED 


“The province of labor has 
broadened with the years. The for- 
ward march of nations is told in 
the forward march of labor. The 
gain and the achievement have not 
been, of course, without temporary 
repulses and bitter fights. The re- 
sults are only maintained now by 
never ceasing vigilance. In our 
modern civilization, just as in the 
past decades, there is always the 
contest between avarice, sordidness 
and selfishness on the one hand and 
humanity upon the other. 
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“In our State, in the past thir- 
teen years, we have witnessed this 
contest in all its ugly malignancy 
and no people should better under- 
stand what the struggle means 
than you who sit in front of me 
today. Labor in California took the 
high position that it owed its duty 
not alone to the members of its or- 
ganizations but to the poor and the 
weak, the timid and the fearful, 
who were unable to protect them- 
selves. They sought, not only in 
community life, by contract or 
agreement to remedy the hours and 
conditions, but more than a decade 
ago, they sought by legislative en- 
actment of the State, to aid all hu- 
manity and to give to all mankind, 
under the mandate of the State, 
something of benefit and advan- 
tage, progress, prosperity and hap- 
piness.” 





RECKLESS DRIVING 

As repeatedly was stated and 
substantiated during the campaign 
against the automatic speed con- 
trol device, speed itself is one of 
the lesser causes of motor acci- 
dents. It is reckless driving— 
which usually means speed at the 
wrong time—inexperienced driving 
and, equally dangerous, just plain 
“dumb” driving, which cause the 
greatest number of accidents. 

Many operators of motor ve- 
hicles are so constituted tempera- 
mentally that they are unfit to 
drive a car, especially in congested 
city traffic. Some are too nervous, 
others are totally incapable of 
rapid thought or action. In many 
cases sight or hearing of drivers is 
defective. There are others who 
seem to reck absolutely nothing 
of human life; and of all unfit 
drivers these are most dangerous. 

If carried to its proper conclu- 
sion the strict examination plan 
will do away with these dangers to 
a great extent. There are unavoid- 
able accidents, as the committee 
states. These must be suffered 


among other physical dangers of 
living in a congested community. 
But no avoidable accident is excus- 
able. If every driver who operates 
an automobile on city streets or 
State highways first must prove 
himself to be capable physically 
and mentally of efficient and sen- 
sible driving, the hazard of avoid- 
able accidents will be nearly elimi- 
nated.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





LOUISIANA LEPERS 


Costs of construction have in- 
creased 20 per cent in Louisiana 
since last spring, when Congress 
provided $650,000 for the construc- 
tion of additional buildings at Car- 
ville, Louisiana. The funds, there- 
fore, are sufficient only for the 
erection of seventeen cottages 
housing twelve lepers each, to- 
gether with a dining room and 
kitchen building and additional 
power plants, water supply and 
sewage disposal units. The infirm- 
ary needed for treatment of the 
blind and crippled must await fur- 
ther appropriations. 

There are now 174 lepers at Car- 
ville, every bed being filled, the in- 
mates including men and women 
from nearly every State in the 
Union. The new buildings author- 
ized will add 204 additional beds 
which will be immediately utilized, 
since there is a waiting list of more 
than 100 who wish to enter the in- 
stitution and many other lepers in 
the United States aggregating, it 
is believed, more than 1,000, whom 
it is desired to segregate as soon as 
facilities can be provided. One- 
fourth of the inmates at Carville 
are totally blind from the disease 
and the mutilations, especially of 
hands and feet, resulting from the 
disease are such as to remind one 
forcibly of Biblical descriptions. 

The new construction which will 
be immediately undertaken will 
probably require several months 
for completion. — U. S. Public 
Health. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


N the eleventh of November we celebrated Armistice Day, the fifth 

O anniversary commemorating the ending of the great, disastrous 

European war. Every one rejoiced on that wonderful day, five 

years ago, when they realized that the blood and lives of America’s man- 
hood in France would no longer be sacrificed in that eventful war. 

Looking back on the years that have elapsed since that time, and 
understanding how little has been accomplished towards the establish- 
ment of peace amongst the nations, we are more than ever inclined to ask 
ourselves the question: Was the war worth the price? Were all of our 
efforts and sacrifices in vain? Somehow or other we seem to get back 
the answer, telegraphed us through our brain: yes it was, and there is 
yet hope of bringing about the conditions for which we struggled and 
suffered during that eventful period. 

The great and venerated war President, Woodrow Wilson, seemed 
to see that hope, when in his feeble voice, from the steps of his home in 
Washington, he charged those responsible in our country, men and 
institutions, for the conditions obtaining in Europe, as being criminals 
and cowards and uses no unmistakable language in his denunciation of 
Italy and France for the part they are playing in European affairs, 
which has resulted in an almost total demoralization of peoples and gov- 
ernments throughout the old world. 

No matter what our feelings may have been or what prejudices 
obtained during the years that Mr. Wilson was President, no one can 
today charge this weak and venerable man with playing politics. 
Every expression emanating from him seems to vibrate with the desire 
to establish world peace, to.the end that future wars may be prevented 
and that the commerce and industry of our nation, and all other nations 
of the world, may be stabilized and bettered. 

Standing on the steps of his home in Washington, assisted very 
materially by those around him, every sentence uttered using up the 
slight amount of energy he had stored away during the past two or 
three years, beseeching and praying to the leaders in our country 
that justice be done mankind by endeavoring to straighten out the affairs 
of the world, this man was a picture and a lesson second to none that 
the world has ever produced. There is no other character in this country 
that compares with this man, with, perhaps, the exception of the vener- 
able, martyred Lincoln, in his appeal to the multitudes of the South 
beseeching them to maintain the Union of States and not bring about 
the destruction of the innocent. 

Mr. Wilson in his home studying the conditions existing throughout 
the world, reading continuously of the slight revolutions and awful 
misery obtaining in many of the countries in Europe, reminds us of 
Lincoln in his agony of suffering, walking back and forth in the Presi- 
dent’s office in Washington during the years of ’62 and ’63. 

Noticeable in the remarks of Mr. Wilson on Armistice Day was 
the unselfishness of his statement wherein he said that although he had 
the honor of being the commander-in-chief of the greatest army the 
world ever produced that he was not the one who won the war, that the 
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credit should go to General Pershing and the boys who constituted the 
American army. 

It is going to be rather an unpleasant position for men in public life 
who still hold out that our country should remain out of the union of 
nations endeavoring to establish universal peace. If when the war was 
on for three years, in order to protect our rights and interests, we were 
- forced to get into it, is there any one who can, through any strain of his 

imagination, believe that the same condition would not obtain in the 
future? Were a war to take place within the next five or ten years, or 
later, between England and France, or between France and Germany, 
there can be no doubt in any man’s mind but what those nations would 
find some way of dragging us in; either through insult or conniving, our 
rights would be interferred with or we would be defied in some way by 
the nations involved as was done by Germany when her submarines sunk 
our American vessels, and undoubtedly we would have to get into the 
conflict the same as we did before. 

In every generation new conditions arise and nearly all of the his- 
tory yet to be written will be governed somewhat by the history of the 
past. If that is so, why then is it not our duty to try to establish some 
tribunal—call it either court or treaty—that would at least have a 
tendency towards preventing future conflicts, until such time as the case 
at issue could be heard by normal-thinking individuals occupying the 
position of international arbitrators? 

Industrial conflicts that seemed almost impossible to avoid have 
very often been adjusted by men getting together around a table and 
talking over the situation. There is no great difference in a war between 
nations and a war between the workers and their employers. With the 
number of workers in industry having increased one hundred fold within 
the last fifty years, the men of Labor can point to the fact that for every 
strike that takes place there are hundreds and hundreds of strikes 
avoided, wage scales agreed to and understandings reached between 
Capital and Labor, proving conclusively that war between the workers 
and their employers can be avoided, which is very often unnecessary and 
injurious to all concerned. 

Pointing again to the late great, world war no one can understand 
where any one has gained as a result of that conflict, except the fact that 
we are led to believe that it has destroyed the great monster of Europe, 
the German military machine. But what have we gained if by de- 
stroying the military monster in Germany we have helped to build one 
up in France? We have gained nothing, except that we may be able to 
convince France that no nation can hope for permanent success that 
believes in the establishment of a murderous machine created by the 
government of any country. 

We are not denouncing France. There is perhaps a great deal on 
the inside of all questions involved that we do not know, but it will be 
impossible to keep men of common sense from thinking that if any man 
or nation was saved by one or two of their very dearest friends, it would 
be only justice to those friends for that individual or nation meditating 
any decided change in their policy or actions to consult with the two 
friends that saved them in their darkest hour. 

No American who has suffered as a result of the late war, who 
has seen families in our country where the best blood of that family was 
offered up in that great struggle, who has seen the battlefields of 
France and looked upon the myriads of crosses, row after row, in the 
cemeteries where lie our American boyhood; no one who has seen and 
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understands those conditions has any brief or any desire to speak 
favorably of Germany—the cause of that great disaster. The old regime 
of Germany, which was practically destroyed, is endeavoring to come 
back. The great masses of workers in Germany were as blameless for 
the war as any class could possibly be. The new Germany is struggling 
and striving to establish herself on a new foundation, a misunderstand- 
ing has arisen between France and Germany because of the failure on 
Germany’s part to faithfully observe the Treaty of Versailles, yet it is 
only reasonable and just to suppose that France should consult and 
advise with the countries that saved her before attempting to use force 
in conquering another people, which might, and undoubtedly will, result 
in another war. England and the United States were the two countries 
that saved France. I saw where the German army was camped within 
a few miles of the city of Paris, and let me say, there was no possible 
chance for France to survive were it not for the assistance given by 
England and the United States. I saw where the buildings in Paris 
were barricaded with bags of sand and the government had moved its 
offices from out that city. Every one in Paris admits it was only a 
question of a short time when the German army would occupy the city 
of Paris and it was only through the assistance of England and the 
United States that they were rescued and saved from German dominance 
and arrogance. 

Our government and the British government have in unmistakable 
languages disagreed with the policy of their partner in war—the French 
government. Our diplomats have been very careful in their choice of 
language. A more capable or shrewder man never occupied the position 
of Secretary of State than Mr. Hughes. The conservatives of England 
are not inclined to go to extremes under the leadership of Mr. Baldwin, 
but those two world-famous, calm-thinking statesmen, in very plain, 
but determined language, speaking for their governments, have made a 
statement, and reducing that statement into cold-blooded, plain English, 
have said that France is absolutely wrong in the position she has taken. 
and we, as American citizens, with no selfish object in view, except a 
desire to protect humanity, will now, as we did in 1917, stand by our 
government in its utterances and findings on this matter. 





Be they friend or foe, who advises wrong doing or the practice of 
untruth turn from them as from a plague. 





Force or bloodshed within the Labor movement is as useless as 
trying to stop the movement of the tides with a pitchfork. The struggle 
of the toilers must be won by Brains, and not by Brutality. 





Be he who he may, he is himself wrong who does not denounce 
wrong doing. He is a weakling who is afraid to attempt to prevent a 
crime. 





nounce to our membership throughout the country the death of 

Martin DeVries, for many years business agent of Local Union No. 
734, Bakery Wagon Drivers of Chicago. 

Brother DeVries met his untimely end while attending a meeting 

of his local executive board. A man entered the board room and shot 

him. No one seems to know anything about the cause of the shooting. 


I: IS with the keenest feeling of regret that I am compelled to an- 
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Brother DeVries for a number of years has been one of the clean, 
sober, conservative members of our organization and it will be difficult 
for his local to fill his place. The International Union also feels a special 
loss in his untimely death. No one regrets his passing away any more 
than the writer. He was one of the men I could always depend on, 
always rely on, and always believe his statements. He had tact and 
brains and it was a pleasure to sit with him in a conference with his 
employers during negotiations on their wage scales because he was not 
only helpful but he also had the absolute confidence and respect of every 
employer in Chicago with whom he did business. 

His funeral, held Saturday, November 17th, was attended by the 
largest gathering of people I ever witnessed at a funeral. Brother 
DeVries was a member of the Masonic Order, Knight Templars, a 
member of the Knights of Pythias and a member of the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks. All those organizations officiated at the burial 
and the services were both beautiful and impressive. 

Men from every walk in life attended the funeral, but, of course, 
the great bulk of those present were members of our local unions in 
Chicago. Because of the great throng and the length of time taken up 
by the services of each of the organizations the funeral procession did 
not reach the cemetery until after 6 o’clock in the evening, although 
under the rules of the cemetery it is supposed to close at 5 o’clock. 

Martin was placed away in his last resting place with the moon- 
beams shining down on him from the beautiful heavens where we trust 
his soul reposes. It was a solemn and heart-rending service, the 
Masonic Master of Ceremonies reciting the services, with his friends 
in hundreds-all around and his heart-broken and loving wife and two 
children, blinded with tears, mourning the loss of their departed pro- 
tector. 

Such scenes can only be witnessed, they can not be described. 
Every heart was full of sorrow. Strong men with strong hearts felt 
something in their throats. The sobbing women and the sorrowing 
family created an impression that it is impossible to forget. We bid a 
last farewell to our dear old pal and fellow worker, under the shining 
stars in God’s glorious heaven above us, and we all of us breathed a 
prayer for the soul of him who left us, our comrade, Martin DeVries. 


So soon may we follow when friendships decay, 
And from love’s shining circle the gems fade away, 
When true hearts have withered and fond friends have flown, 
Ah, who would inhabit this bleak world alone? ” 
—Moore. 





visited that the local Secretary-Treasurer was not bonded, and in 
one or two places the sad result that usually obtains where the Sec- 
retary is not bonded and the local union had not complied with the law 
in this regard, the secretary was found short in his accounts. He was 
not in reality what any one would consider a thief but was spending more 
money than he was earning, consequently used the money of the organi- 
zation. It is a pity to have this condition arise in any union and there 
is no one to blame for it but the members themselves. 
A real honest, decent secretary-treasurer desires to be bonded. A 
thief at heart is always putting it off and refusing to help in complying 
with the law by having the officers of the union insist that he be bonded. 


I’ WAS called to my attention recently in many of the places where I 
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I am Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor, holding all 
their funds, money and property and I am bonded to the amount of 
$50,000 because I insist on being bonded and because it is the law of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

It strengthens the confidence of the rank and file of the membership 
= ~g union to know that the man who is handling their money is under 

ond. 

The meanest kind of a thief is the man who deliberately and 
wilfully misappropriates or uses, for his own personal benefit, any of 
the money entrusted to his care by his fellowmen who have placed their 
confidence in him. 

The greatest and most important duty of the executive board of a 
local union is to see to it that the secretary-treasurer is bonded, also the 
business agent of the local union if he handles any of the money. This 
is the law of the International Union. I want also to call the attention 
of the membership of our local unions to this fact; that in accordance 
with the International Constitution, if you have a strike or lockout and 
the International finds that the local secretary-treasurer is not bonded, 
then the membership is not entitled to benefits. This was considered so 
important and serious that the delegates to our International Conven- 
tion, who drafted the Constitution, amended the laws, stating in unmis- 
takable language that any local union whose secretary-treasurer was 
not bonded should not be entitled to benefits from the International 
organization. 

I want the rank and file of our membership who read this article to 
stand up in their meeting and ask the presiding officer the question: Is 
the secretary-treasurer or business agent of the local under bond? If 
not, why not? Has a copy of his bond been sent to the International 
Office for its files? 

In many places the bond is allowed to expire and is not renewed. 
This is also criminal carelessness. What would you think of the Inter- 
national President if the Secretary-Treasurer of the International Union 
was to abscond with your funds and you learned that the International 
President or the General Executive Board did not see to it that he was 
under bond? The first thing you would say, is that said officer had very 
little business ability and certainly should not have been elected to the 
position of General President. The same is true of a local union. Any 
set of officers or members who do not see to it that their local secretary- 
treasurer or business agent is bonded are not only careless but are 
guilty of a crime against themselves, against the local membership and 
against the labor movement in general, because whenever a local 
secretary-treasurer goes wrong it has a very harmful effect on the 
masses of workers everywhere. 

As stated above, there is no danger in bonding the honest man, as 
such a man always desires to be bonded, but sometimes there is the 
weak, fickle-minded fellow who has not the strength of character neces- 
sary to protect his own or other people’s money, and such individuals 
are usually strengthened if they find that they are to be checked up by 
being bonded. The fact that an officer is bonded puts him in the hands 
of other interests to this extent, that he knows if he goes wrong that the 
bending cormpany is going to follow him to the very end in order to 
bring him to justice. Again, if the law is complied with, the local union 
can recover the amount of the loss sustained. 

It is not necessary to have the local secretary-treasurer bonded 
through General Headquarters. All that is necessary is that the bond 
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be procured through some reputable bonding company in your district, 
but it is necessary that a copy of the bond be sent each year to Interna- 
tional Headquarters. Therefore, for your own protection in case of 
strike or lockout in order that you may be entitled to benefits, in the 
interest of your membership, and in the interest of the trade union 
movement in general, see to it now, at once, that those handling your 
money are properly bonded. 













HE General President, while attending the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in Portland, addressed meetings 
in Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, 
Los Angeles and San Diego, besides holding conferences with repre- 
sentatives of several of our unions in those and other cities. 

It was indeed encouraging to him to notice that our organization in 
those cities is full of fighting blood and is led and represented by officers 
who have brains, tact and diplomacy. 

In addressing our membership in the different cities he endeavored 
to explain to them the situation surrounding our International Union, 
the condition of our local unions in other places, the things for which 
we were instituted, the position of the American Federation on many 
important questions of the day, the fundamentals surrounding the 
American Federation of Labor and many other matters too numerous 
to mention, all of which was listened to with the greatest attention by 
the rank and file attending the meetings. 

It was seven years since he had been in the West to visit any of our 
local unions. This was due not to the fact that he was not anxious to 
visit our unions more frequently, but because of the time and expense 
required in going there, also because during that time no serious crisis 
had arisen which necessitated the attendance of the General President, 
and our General Organizer, who is located in San Francisco, and closely 
in touch with conditions in the Northwest, keeps the General President 
informed on everything that is going on besides attending to and ad- 
justing all grievances and handling: all wage scales. For the reasons 
mentioned the General President has not visited the Western Coast for 
some years, but the splendid, hopeful conditions that he witnessed and 
experienced during his recent visit was, to say the least, surprising and 
encouraging. 

In Seattle every one of our locals is in a first-class, splendid condi- 
tion, and are growing continuously both in prestige and membership. 
In Tacoma we have a very fine, healthy organization whose interests 
are carefully guarded by officers who know their business. In Portland, 
our unions are active and aggressive and have an executive board and 
business agent who are on the job continuously trying to further the 
interests of the rank and file. It was my good fortune to entertain at 
dinner, at the expense of the International, several of our employers in 
the city of Portland, to exchange thoughts with them at table, and to 
find that the most friendly relations exist between our membership and 
the master draymen of that city. The horse-drawn vehicle has been 
practically eliminated in that city and also in the city of Tacoma. . This 
condition is evidenced in nearly all of the cities in the West, motor power 
being used almost entirely in all cities with the exception of San 
Francisco where a great many horses are yet being used. 

All of our organizations in San Francisco and Oakland are in 
splendid shape, as are also the two unions in San Jose. I had several 
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conferences with the executive officers of our locals in those cities and I 
am pleased to report that we have splendid fighting organizations there 
and splendid harmony existing amongst them. I can not, however, 
speak so favorably of Los Angeles and San Diego. In those two cities 
there does not seem to be any great disposition on the part of the rank 
and file who work at our trade to form a real fighting organization. 
Just as soon as the men become organized in Los Angeles, they are 
either bribed by a slight increase in wages or some other change in con- 
ditions, to quit the union, and usually they quit. There is no one to 
blame for lack of organization in Los Angeles except the men them- 
selves. In San Diego they have been organized a number of times, but 
have fallen away and have lost their union. It is, as you know, quite 
close to the Mexican border and while there seems to be a fairly decent 
class of men working at our craft, there are a great many floaters who 
come in and go out from the eastern and middle western States, staying 
there during the winter, packing up and leaving in the spring and never 
returning, succeeded by others who remain only a short time. It is very 
difficult to maintain a healthy fighting union there. 

In Los Angeles we have a few old-timers who are still battling to 
hold the organization tcgether, men like Brother Bevan, who have so 
entwined themselves with the spirit of trade unionism that so long as 
there is the least ray of hope of building up the organization, work day 
and night, refusing to give up. It is almost impossible to understand 
how such men, surrounded on all sides by discouragement, can still con- 
tinue to hope and have confidence even when things look blackest. I met 
and had a talk with our former business agent of Local No. 2 of Butie, 
Montana, Brother Dennis Farrell, who was a delegate to our Cleveland 
convention. He is employed in Los Angeles operating a heavy auto- 
truck and obtaining a very substantial wage. He has observed condi- 
tions in Los Angeles very closely, and I got a great deal of information 
from him as to actual conditions and the reason why the men in that 
city have never been able to establish a 100 per cent organization the 
same as they have in most of the other towns and cities in California. 

My general observations lead me to believe that there is a bitter 
feeling on the part of the employers against the legitimate trade union 
movement in Los Angeles. The Merchants’ Association, of course, does 
not want a 100 per cent unionized city, because they are advertising the 
city everywhere throughout the Eastern and Middle Western States as 
an open-shop town. The city is overcrowded, many coming and going, 
making the population unstable and the crowds much larger than the 
city can accommodate. Every other person one meets is either selling 
or buying building lots and the class of houses in which the workers are 
living are far inferior to those enjoyed by the workers east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Wages paid in our craft are not so very low, but from all 
the information I could obtain wages in department stores and mer- 
cantile establishments are quite low, much lower than in any other city 
with a population anything like Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles is the largest city in California, having a population of 
over 700,000, with a floating population of over 100,000, who are in and 
out certain times of the year. Many workers go there and it is not a 
question of wages but a question of getting a job or something to do to 
keep life together until they are able to get their bearings. The climate, 
as you know, is considered very favorable, especially during the winter 
and spring, to certain diseases. My advice to working people who are 
healthy is to stay away from Los Angeles. I am going to make a report 
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to the General Executive Board as to conditions in Los Angeles and it 
= remain with the board to decide what shall be done in the future in 
that city. 

The scenery in the western country is indescribable. Only those 
who have witnessed the scenery in the drive along the Columbia River 
from Portland, can understand the wonderful, beautiful work of nature. 
There is perhaps no scenery in this or any other country in the world 
that compares with the wonderful scenery for fifty miles along the 
Columbia River. The same may be said of the wonderful scenery in 
and around San Francisco and the wonderful country between Los 
Angcles and San Diego, which is a distance of 126 miles. For the first 
fifty miles after leaving Los Angeles one travels through a tropical 
country growing all kinds of citrus fruit such as oranges, lemons, grape 
fruit, etc., then for seventy-five miles along the sea coast until one 
arrives in San Diego, which in itself is a very beautiful and well regu- 
lated city. Seventeen miles from San: Diego is the town of Tia Juana in 
Mexico, just across the line where all kinds of gambling games and 
saloons operate day and night. Many of the men employed as bar- 
tenders and liquor dealers are Americans. Extortionate prices are 
charged for everything sold by the vendor. In this border town, 
Monterey, beer is sold at 75 cents per pint bottle, so in reality prohibition 
obtains there against the workers due to the high prices. Whiskey 50 
cents per drink. Twelve dollars per bottle. Same could be purchased 
in Chicago, New York or any city in the United States where prohibition 
obtains at half this price. Only those who are on vacations from the 
United States and have plenty of money patronize the border towns. 
Gambling is openly permitted as is also all other vices and we are in- 
formed that the tribute paid to State officials by. those who operate 
saloons and gambling houses is so high that they are compelled to charge 
American tourists exorbitant prices for everything. The impression 
obtained from a short visit to this border town makes one feel that after 
all there is some merit in prohibition in the United States. The im- 
pressions and remembrance resulting are distasteful to law-abiding, 
decent-thinking citizens. 

I endeavored to observe men and conditions as I went along from 
place to place in order to make my trip to the western country educa- 
tional to myself and helpful to our membership and I feel that I have 
been somewhat successful. 

While men and women live and work in this world of ours we will 
have to strive as best we can to better our conditions and to this end we 
must always try to broaden our vision so that we may find new means 
and other ways of bringing about the desired results. 





He is a man amongst men, who fights for Right when all seems 
against him. 





A few in our unions do the work, while the many reap the benefits, 
but are too lazy to do their share. 





All is hopeful while we still have with us the faithful few, who 
are always on the job whenever there is anything to be done for the 
union. They never miss a meeting. They never refuse to serve on a 
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committee. They are always trying to bring in a new member. They 
always pay their dues in advance. Well, in short, they are the Apostles 
of the trade union. They deserve the martyr’s crown. 





of the League of Nations which contained the provision protecting 

and advancing the rights of Labor. The object of the war Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson, was to protect American Labor by raising the 
standard of European Labor to the same level as American Labor, that 
is, by raising it up, not pulling it down, and by continuing to raise the 
standard of American Labor, European Labor would eventually follow. 

This was done in the interest of humanity and after careful consid- 
eration involving weeks of argument. The United States delegates, 
headed by Woodrow Wilson, were able to convince the Italian, French, 
Belgian and English delegates as to their point of view, and eventually 
there was written into the Treaty of the League of Nations a section 
protecting the workers. President Wilson on his return to Washington 
from Europe, explaining the importance of this section dealing with 
Labor, used the following language: 

One of the most striking and useful provisions of the Treaty is that every 
member of the League of Nations undertakes to advance the humane conditions of 
labor for men, women and children, to consider the interests of labor under its own 
jurisdiction and to try to extend to every nation with which it has any dealings the 
standards of labor upon which it itself insists; so that America, which has by no 
means yet reached the standards in these matters which we must and shall reach, 
but which, nevertheless, is the most advanced in the world in respect of the condi- 
tions of labor, undertakes to bring all the influence it can legitimately bear upon 
every nation with which it has any dealings to see that labor there is put upon as 
good a footing as labor in America. ue hear very little said about this Magna 
Charta of labor which is embodied in this Treaty. It forecasts the day which ought 
to have come long ago, when statesmen will realize that no nation is fortunate which 
is not happy, and that no nation can be happy whose people are not contented— 
contented in their lives and fortunate in the circumstances of their lives. 

Those so-called friends of Labor in the United States Senate, as you 
will well remember, defeated the Treaty and, in the argument used by 
some of the Senators, they called the section protecting Labor one of the 
most radical and Socialistic declarations ever made by any leader of any 
government. This was said in the United States Senate by men who 
claim the votes of the working masses of our country. Even England, 
France and Italy adopted the section pertaining to Labor, which would 
guarantee that the governments of those countries would continue to 
endeavor to raise the standard of the workers in their country up to the 
standard of the American workers. 


Vern little attention seems to be given to that part of the Treaty 





HAVE been notified by Local No. 302 Milk Wagon Drivers of Oak- 

land, Calif., that they have expelled from membership their former 

business agent, James Ryan, for misappropriating the funds of the 
local. Ryan is a pretty smooth talker, a slick gentleman, and we hope 
and trust that the membership of our organization and the Labor move- 
ment in general will take particular cognizance of this notice and watch 
carefully this man and see to it that he does not, through some subter- 
fuge, sneak into your organization. He is one of those smooth, double- 
dealing, cold-blooded sneak thieves who plays on the confidence of his 
fellowmen by robbing them of the money they have entrusted to his 
care. He did not get away with so much of the money of the local union 
—somewhere around $800—but it is not the amount, it is the action of 
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the individual who betrays the men who have placed in his hands their 
monthly dues. 
For this small amount he has branded himself with the stamp of 


cag and this mark will follow him wherever he goes as long as he 
ives. 





Lest We Forget 


HE following is the report on the jurisdiction dispute between 

the Iron Workers International Union and our organization 

brought in by the Arbitration Board created by the American 
Federation of Labor, as per the instructions of the Cincinnati convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, June, 1922, which was approved 
and confirmed by the last convention of the Federation. This decision 
you will. notice gives us absolute jurisdiction over the loading and un- 
loading of all materials and ends finally this dispute which has been 
under consideration for some years: 


“Tt is clearly evident that the Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers’ International Union has gradually and persistently 
encroached upon the jurisdiction of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America. It has constantly endeavored to broaden the jurisdic- 
tion by claiming, and in many instances, practicing the right to 
load and unload material off and on wagons, trucks and auto- 
mobiles. In the opinion of the committee this work clearly 
belongs to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America. This work 
was conceded to this organization through its charter affiliation 
with the A. F. of L. All loading, hauling and unloading of ma- 
terials on and off wagons, trucks and automobiles belongs to 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America. However, where building 
material is hauled to buildings under construction and the fore- 
man, contractor, or person in charge of the erection of the 
building, directs that it be hoisted from the wagon, truck or 
automobile, such hoisting shall be done by the members of the 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers International organiza- 
tion. Where it is loaded from wagon, truck or automobile on to 
the ground, street or sidewalk such work shall be done by the 
members of the Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers of America.” 


Under the authority invested in the Board of Arbitration by the 
Cincinnati Convention of the American Federation of Labor, we there- 


fore so decide in the dispute between the Teamsters and Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers of America. 


(Signed) ‘WILLIAM COLLINS, 
Chairman. 


Local unions of our brotherhood should preserve this decision.— 
Editor. 

















The Local Secretary-Treasurer should inform us when there are 
any deaths amongst the membership of his local union so that those 
names may be taken off the mailing list and when new members are 
initiated he should send in their names with their home addresses. 

The Journal is sent free of charge to all members. We are obliged 
to send the Journal to all members in good standing and we are pleased 
to do so when our laws are complied with and the only requirement of 
the law is that the names and addresses be sent in by the Secretary- 
Treasurer and that he notify us from time to time as to any changes in 
addresses, death of members, etc. 

There is considerable expense attached to the printing and mailing 
of the Journal, but if co-operation between all of us would obtain there 
would be no difficulty in complying with the constitution. 

We need the help of the individual member and the local secretary- 
treasurer in seeing to it that all those in good standing receive a copy 
of the Journal in their homes each month. We know that it is quite 
helpful to our local unions and the individual members to have a labor 
publication enter their homes each month. Even should the member fail 
to read it himself other members of the family will pick it up sometime 
during the month, read same and find something helpful in its columns. 

It is the only means we have of spreading the trade union doctrine 
amongst the families of our members, many of whom may not belong to 
any trade union. 

We are one of the very few labor organizations that sends each 
month to the home address of its members, free of charge, a copy of 
the monthly Journal. It is therefore to your interest and to the ad- 
vantage of your union to co-operate with us to the end that the Journal 
may be sent to your proper address éach month and to see to it that 
your secretary notifies us of any change you may make in your address. 





Don’t betray your fellowmen by low, mean acts, such as telling tales 
to the boss or by sneaking, lying, half-spoken, insinuating remarks. 
No man ever enjoyed any success obtained by trimming or deceiving his 
fellowman. Such success or advancement burns into the very brain of 
him who obtains it. When your conscience hurts, then life is indeed 
miserable. Don’t make any mistake; the path of square dealing is the 
only sure road of happiness. Even the boss despises the lying, spying 
sneak. Old Bobby Burns was right when he said: 


Man whose heaven-erected face 
The smiles of love adorn— 
Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 
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